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ABSTBACT 

The report, in assessing regional prospects for 
business and management and accounting graduates at all degree levels 
through the rest of the 1970«s, arrives at several estimates. The 
estimated 52,000 degrees to be awarded in 1980 in the Southern region 
represents a 16 percent increase over the number awarded in 1972. 
Adjusting the figure to allow for those not entering the labor market 
immediately and those already in the labor market, new entrants are 
estimated at ^1,000 in 1980. Demand was estimated on the basis of 
projected employment in the 24 occupations deemed most relevant to a 
business and management educational background. "Managers and 
administrators" was the area with the largest employment. Total 
estimated openings are more than double the estimated number of 
graduates, constituting a favorable employment market in the Southern 
region. The outlook favors opportunities for minority (black) and 
women graduates. The number of blacks iii business and management 
curricula has increased, while the number cf women remains low. The 
projected figures from several surveys for accounting degrees and 
positions are in conflict, perhaps because of differences in 
definitions of accounting degrees. However, the overall outlook for 
accounting graduates appears to be favorable. (Author/AG) 
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Highlights 



It is estimated that m 1980 approximately 52,000 degrees at the BAor.. 
higher levels will be awarded in the Southern region in busines^ and 
management. This includes all specialties classified as business and 
management according to the U.S. Office of Education degree 
categories, and represents a 1 6 percent increase in 1 980 degrees over 
those earned in 1972. 

Not all graduates will be entrants into the labor force, since some will 
pursue full time graduate studies and some advanced degree candidates 
will already have been working in jobs related to their studies. With 
these adjustments, "market ready" graduates are estimated at 41 ,000 
for the region in 1980. 

It IS difficult to pinpoint accurately the employment possibilities for 
business and management majors. Past experience has shown that they 
work in all industries and in a wide variety of occupations. Demand in 
this report has been estimated on the basis of projected employment in 
the 24 occupations deemed most relevant to a business and 
management educational background (out of the U.S. Census total of 
421 occupational titles). 1 he occupation with the largest employment in 
this group of 24 is "mjthagers and administrators," including salaried as 
well as self employed workers and covering over 500 subtitles. The^^^ 
group of 24 occupations includes generalist titles such as managers as 
well as specialists, e.g., accountants and operations analysts. 

Total openings for college graduates in the 24 occupations related to 
business and management are estimated at 100,000 m the region, or 
more than double tHe estimate of available graduates. Although 
graduates from other disciplines will compete with business and 
management majors, the latter should find a favorable employment 
market in the Southern region. 

The favorable employment outlook for business and management 
majors strengthens opportunities for minority and women graduates. 
Black enrollment in business and management curricula has increased 
markedly in recentyears. Present indications are that blacks will fina the 
employment outlook favorable. Women continue to be underrepre- 
sented in managerial positions. They still constitute a low proportion 
of graduate students in business and management, despite current 
emphasis m business and government to seek qualified women for 
employment in managerial or administrative positions. 
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Foreword 



The Southern Regional Education Board, through its Manpower and 
Education project, develops and distributes information designed to 
assist in higher educational decision making at all levels. This project, 
supported in part by a grant from the Exxon Education Foundation, 
differs somewhat from the stereotype of "manpower approaches" in 
assigning first priority to student opportunity, rather than societal need. 

Whether societal needs will necessarily be met in the long run by 
allowing career choices to balance with the economic demand for 
occupational skills may still be an unanswered question. In any event, 
today's students, look for guidance in the selection of curricula which are 
not only intellectually rewarding but also have a relationship to the job 
market. 

In this treatment of the employment outlook for business and 
management graduates. Dr. Galambos draws upon data from the 
comprehensive supply and demand projections for all college level 
manpower which the SREB Manpower and Education project is 
developing. In doing so, she also makes abundantly clear that while 
utilization of such data should lead to more Informed decisions, 
information alone is never a substitute for decision making. 



Winfred L. Godwin 
President 
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Introduction 



During recent years analysis of the job market has often concluded 
that graduates in the field of business and management would fare 
better than graduates in many other disciplines such as education, the 
social sciences and the humanities.* For example the 1974 summary of 
occupational outlook for college graduates reads, "Strongest demand is 
anticipated for engineers, and accountants, job prospects appear least 
favorable for liberal arts and education majors."' The demand for 
accounting majors receives much attention, arid the outlook for other 
business and management graduates in marketing, banking, personnel 
adminstration and hotel management is also deemed quite favorable.^ 
Indeed the brighter prospects in the employment market for business 
and management majors have resulted in a growing emphasis for liberal 
arts majors to include business-related courses to enhance their 
employabillty.^ 

The present economic recession ts having an impact on graduates m 
many fields. The latest College Placement Council (CPC) release, 
however, still shows an increase in job offers relative to last year for 
business majors throughout the nation. In fact job offers for the 
September 1974-February 1975 perioo for bachelors in accounting rose 
13 percent over the previous year/ Offers for masters in business 
administration (MBA) were up 18 percent over the previous year 
according to the CPC survey. However, Business Week reports that the 
market for MBA's is not as favorable as in prior years and that the effect 
of the recession will be felt by this year's MBA candidates. Counselors 
expect that their graduates will get an offer, but not the selection of 
offers they had in the past. Firms that in previous years were recruiting 
to fill numerous positions this spring are seeking only o few MBA's.^ 

Students who will be graduating later in the 1 970's, and whoare now 
choosing majors, and educational planners who consider the priorities 
of educational expansion between fields of study must look beyond the 
present recession to determine the outlook for business and 
management majors in the years ahead. This report assesses regional 
prospects through the rest of the 1970's for graduates at all degree 
levels in the field of business and management, and for accounting as a 
separate specialty. 

•This paper was reviewed by Dean Clark E Myurs, School of Business Administration. 
Emory University. Dr H R Smith, Chairman. Department of Management, University of 
Georgia, and R N Stevenson. Manager. Recruiting Coordmation, Procter & Gamble I 
Company The author wishes to acknowledge the valuable suggestions each made, The 
author, however, bears full responsibility for the opinions expressed in this paper. 
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An Overview 



What are the long run prospects for employment in the management 
and admiriistfation area? For the 1972-1985 period, the management 
and administration category of employment is expected to grow at an 
average annual rate of 2 percent — more than the 1.7 percent rate 
projected for the total white collar group and, indeed, more than for 
employment as a whole.^ The annual growth rate for managers and 
administrators, however, will not be as high as the 3.1 percent rate for 
professional and technical workers. 

Although total managerial and administrative employment will not 
grow as rapidly as professional-t^^h'^ical employment, the growth rate 
for such jobs expected to be filled by college graduates exceeds that of 
any single major occupational group. Employment in the managerial and 
administrative occupations will increase by approximately 30 percent in 
this period, and "requirements for college graduates in managerial and 
administrative jobs, primarily salaried positions, are expected to nearly 
double over the period."' (See Figure 1.) 

Although the growth rate in college-staffed managerial and adminis- 
trative jobs IS expected to exceed that of the professional-technical 
group, a lower percentage of managerial and administrative jobs is filled 
by college graduates. In 1 972, approximately 25 percent of all workers in 
the managerial-administrative category were college graduates, 
compared with 60 percent of professional-technical workers.® 

The growth of employment in the managerial-adrnmistrative category 
IS expected to be mostly in salaried jobs, as contrasted to self-employed 
managers. It is estimated that 85 percent of all managers will be salaried 
in 1980, as opposed to 73 percent in 1970.^ This is a continuation of the 
long run trend awciy from small, proprietary businesses to larger 
corporate organizations. It has been suggested, however, that the trend 
towards corporate organization may be slowing, so that the decline in 
the number of proprietors will decelerate during this decade. '° 

The Southern region is projected to continue with faster economic 
.^xpansion in terms of total employment than the nation, resulting 
partially from growth of the trade, services and non-durable 
manufacturing sectors of the Southern economy. Therefore, it may be 
expected that the national growth rates for the managerial and 
administrative employment sector will be applicable in the South. 
Indeed, wjth faster economic growth, the Southern expansion in this 
occupational category may be expected to exceed the national 2 percent 
average annual growth rate. 

In order to assess the employment outlook for college graduates, 
however, it is not enough to estimate the expansion of the job market by 
Itself. The number of graduates in business and management who will 
be entering the job market, relative to the openings, is a crucial factor for 
evaluating their future prospects. 




Figure 1 



, PROJECTED GROWTH OF MAJOR OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES, 
ALL WORKERS AND COLLEGE GRADUATES, UNITED STATES 

1972-1985 

Percent Change, 1972-1985 Projected 
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The Supply 



A projection of the new regional supply of college graduates m 
business and management begins with the projection of degrees in this 
field of study. The business and management estimate used in this 
report is part of a comprehensive projection of graduates in all fields 
prepared by the SREB Manpower and Education project for its analysis 
of the overall supply and demand outlpok in the region. The 
comprehensive projection is based on national projections of degrees by 
fields of study prepared by the U.S. Office of Education, and on the 
historical relationship of total degrees and degrees in various academic 
fields, between the Southern region and the U.S. as a whole. 

Business and management has been a more popular major at the BA 
level in the South than in the United States. The percentage of Southern 
graduates in this academic area relative to the nation has exceeded the 
overall percentage of the nation's graduates at the BA level, although it 
trails at the MA level. 



Table 1 

Southern Region Graduates as a Percentage' of U.S. Graduates 



All Fields 
BA's MA'S 

1964 25.8% 19.8% 

1971 25.4 19.9 

1980 (proj.) 26.0 20.7 



Business and Management 
BA's MA's 

30.4% 13.8% 
32.2 15.7 
33.2 16.1 



The total degrees in business and management for 1 972 and as pro- 
jected for the region for 1980 are as fftllows: 

1972 1980 

Bachelor's Degrees 39,463 44,850 

Master's Degrees 5,293 6,700 

Ph.D. Degrees 190 200 

This projection includes all subspecialties in business and manage- 
ment. 



Not all graduates in any one academic area become immediately avail- 
able for employment. For example, bachelor's candidates who continue 
as full-time students for advanced degrees are not available for 
employment. Although the number of women graduates from, college 
who do not enter the labor market upon completing their undergraduate 
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studies has been steadily diminishing in recent years, a small 
adjustment for those who will pursue full-time homemaking is 
necessary. Also many advanced degree students are already employed 
in jobs related to their fields of study, so that they cannot be counted as 
new entrants into the labor market against openings for persons with 
business and management training. This is especially true for graduate 
students in business and management, many of whom attend graduate 
school on a part-time basis while already working in the business world. 

The above considerations markedly reduce the new college graduates 
who may be counted as net entrants into the labor market against 
available openings. The total resulting "market ready" college 
graduates at all degree levels in business and management are 
estimated as 41,000 in the region for 1980, 



The Demand 



A specific projection of demand for business adminstration majors 
initially entails identifying the occupations in which they might be 
employed. It is difficult to accurately pinpoint employment possibilities 
for business and management majors across the Wide variety of 
occupations in America's industries. Different perspectives might yield 
varying assessments as to which occupations should be included. For 
this report the 421 occupations m the U.S, Bureau ot Census 
classification system were examined, and 24 were chosen because 
each appears to entail skills in some phase of managing or administering 
private or public enterprises. Many of the 24 occupations apply both to 
the private and public sectors. 1 he occupations include both salaried and 
self-employed persons. 

Each of these occupations covers a wide scope of subtitles. For 
example, the largest occupational category — "other managers and 
administrators, " is a generic one including over 500 subtitles ranging 
from bondsman to dock superintendent and from estate planner to 
grocer. It includes managerial jobs in all industries, as for example 
production superintendents in manufacturing, contractors in 
construction and advert^smg executives m the service sector 

Over half of the 1970-1980 expansion of managerial-administrative 
jobs in the U.S. is projected in the service sector of the economy The 
manufacturing and finance-insurance-real estate sectors accoun . for 1 6 
percent and 18 percent respectively of the expansion in managerial- 
administrative positions. The number of such jobs in transportation, 
communication and utilities will show a slight increase, while in retail 
trade they are expected to decline enough to offset the cjaln in the 
wholesale component of the trade sector.^^ 
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Regional demand for college graduates in the 24 occupational 
categories described above was projected from data developed by the 
Department of Employment Security (DES) m each of the Southern 
states, and from data of the National Planning Association (NPA)J ^ The 
projection yields two estimates of average annual openings for the 
remainder of the decadt^ ( 1 ) beca use of industrial growth (reflecting both 
population and economic ch.mges) and (2) because workers die, retire, 
transfer or leave jobs for other reasons. 

Not all openings in any one of these 24 occupations may be expected 
to be filled by college graduates. None of these occupations was filled 
exclusively by college educated workers in 1970. Although the 
expectation is that new employees hired during the decade will be 
more likely, on the average, to be college graduates than the workers 
holding jobs in each of these occupations in 1970, it is not lealistic 
to expect that only college graduates will be hired. In order to 
estimate the proportion of openings in each occupation to be filled by 
college graduates, the trend of the change in the percentage of college 
educated workers from 1 960 to 1 970 for each occupation was extended 
to 1980, and transformed into the projected percentage of openings to 
be filled by graduates. This yields the range of average annual 1970- 
1980 openings shown i.nj[able 2. 

Even those openings projected to be filled by college graduates in each 
of the occupations listed in Table 2 will not necessarily all be filled by 
business and management majors. For example, social science, 
journalism and English majors, to name only a few, may become real 
estate agents or advertising agents and salesmen. Although for many of 
the occupations listed in Table 2, the educational background obtained 
through a business and management major may be the usual and most 
relevant training, it has not been and probably will not be the only entry 
route to employment. 

On the other hand some occupations from the total 421 occupations 
in the U.S. Census classification are not included in Table2cSope.'iings 
for business and management majors, although these occupations may 
well draw upon this discipline. Funeral directors, postmasters, hospital 
administrators, building managers, and officials of lodges, societiesand 
unions are examples of additional occupations that may draw on 
businesp and management majors, and thus offset openings in the 
occupations in Table 2 that may be "lost" to non-business majors. 
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Table 2 



DEMAND PROJECTIONS, BUSINESS AND 
MANAGEMENT OCCUPATIONS: 
SOUTHERN REGION, 1980 



Projected Percentaie 
of Total Openinis 
Openings for Filled by Colleie 

College Graduates Graduates with: 



Selected Business* 






4 yrs. 


5+ yrs. 


Related Occupations 


Projection A Projection 6 


college 


colle|e 


DUyciS, yvnOlcSdic & ncldii 


700 


780 




0 0 


Buyers, Shippers, Farm Products 


20 




9 


2 


Other Purchasing Agents & Buyers 


800 


ion 
/oU 


21 


5 


oaies nepreseniauves manuiaciuring 


2,520 


5,300 




n 
9 


Sales Representatives Wholesale 


2.480 


2,560 


15 


4 


Sales Managers, Retail 


1700 


* 


19 


9 


uiner oaies ivianagers 


0,620 




AA 


1 Q 


AH itar Item n Anan^p x. Qolaprrtan 

jiaveriising Agents & oaiesmen 


420 


140 


CO 


0 

o 


Olficiais & Administ., Public Adm. 


2,900 


2.400 


22 


20 


uincf ivigrb. (x nUiTnnisudiO'S 


57,600 


61,480 


OA 


OA 
c^ 


uiRer uiiice (vtandgers 


3,060 


3,220 


0^ 

CO 


1 7 


Accounianis 


6,700 


5,480 


JD 




Real Estate Appraisers 






77 


7 


Assessors, uoniroiiers, locai 










Public Administrators 


120 


* 


11 


5 


Inciiranrp Aopnic )C llnHoruurilPrc 
illdUldlllrfC ngCIIld vX UIIUCI WlllCld 


2,240 


2,340 


cc 




Insurance Ad)usters 


500 


580* 


31 


6 


Bank Officers & Financial Managers 


3.460 


4,480 


29 


17 


Stock & Bond Salesmen 


V080 


940 


33 


. 39 


Credilmen 


230 


300 


19 


4 


Personnel & Labor Relations Workers 


3.040 


2.600 


25 


12 


Op'' jtions & Systems Researchers 










& Analysts 


1,000 


860 


25 


18 


Other Clerical Supervisors 


1.260 


1.540 


19 


16 


Real Estate Agents 

Business & Commerce Teachers 


2.360 


2,020 


18 


8 










(College) 


440 


360 


17 


78 




98,490 


102.360 







*ln thusv occupations in 1970 lo&s than 15 purcentut ihu workurshtidcollogu duyrues.and therefore 
these oct.upfitions were nut Kiv^ludud in Projection B as openings lor college graduates 
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Supply-Demand Comparisons 



According to the detailed projection of openings described above, the 
demand for college graduates (at all degree levels) in the occupations 
listed in Table 2 ranges from 98,000 to 102,000. This demand vastly 
exceeds the projected 41,000 supply of "market ready" college 
graduates in business and management.'^ The deficit of available 
business and management graduates will be offset by graduates in 
other fields, as has always been true. As was pointed out above, 
openings in managerial and administrative business and government 
have always drawn on graduates from a variety of educational 
disciplines, and will continue to do so. However, from the perspective of 
a student considering business and management as a major, the outlook 
appears to be favorable, 

No separate projection of degrees was prepared for business and 
management specialties except accounting. Therefore in assessing 
employment opportunities for business and management graduates, np 
attempt Is made to separate the supply of available graduates by 
specialties for comparison with specific occupations. For example, 
openings for "buyers" and "purchasing agents" cannot be compared 
specifically against majors in "marketing/'Thisisnota major problem if 
one accepts the philosophy that no matter what the specialty in business 
and management mightbe,a BAgraduate will have sufficien, breadth m 
educational background to be qualified across a range of business 
occupations Indeed, many business and management schools 
emphasize the importance of preparing a versatile graduate who can 
function in varying facets, regardless of the business major a student 
pursued. If, on the other hand, it is assumed that .najors in particular 
specialties are interested only in those occupations for which their 
training orepares them most directly, the available data do not permit a 
direct assessment of the relative sufficiency or insufficiency of degrees 
in any one specialty. 

However, the varying percentages of degrees in the Soutn in various 
specialties relative to national totals do offer some evidence of academic 
areas in which the South may be lagging. In 1 972 Southern universities 
and colleges produced only 12 percent and 15 percent of total U.S. 
bachelor's degrees in hotel and restaurant management and in 
operations research, respectively. These proportions are in sharp 
contrast to high shares (50 percent and over) the South produced in the 
transportation and public utilities, real estate and secretarial studies 
specialties. The tourist and convention industry has grown 
tremendously in several Southern states in recent years, sothatthelow 
percentage in this specialty may indicate an under supply relative to 
future opportunities. The movement to and expansion of regional 
headquarters of large corporations and governmental agencies in the 
South is likely to bring the demand for persons with operations research 
skills into line with national patterns. If this is true, the low percentage of 
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operations research graduates in the South relative to the nation may 
signal a scarcity of graduates in that specialty. 

The percentage of Southern MA's in business and management 
(MBA*s) IS lower relative to the national totals for the entire field, as well 
as for the various sub-specialties. Although MA's in all acadoric areas 
m the South represent 21 percent of total MA's in 1972, MBA's in the 
South are only 17 percent of all MBA's in the nation. Specialties that a re 
particularly low are internatic al business (3.3 percent) and personnel 
management (3 percent). The emphasis that many Southern states are 
placing on foreign trade may result in a need for more graduates whose 
background would particularly prepare them for this activity. As 
employment becomes more concentrated with the growth of larger 
firms and agencios, the need for professional personnel administrators 
will become more critical and the low proportion the South is now 
producing in this specialty may also signal an area of opportunity. 



Accounting 



The American Institute of Certified Public Accountants (AlCPA) 
conducts penodic surveys on supply o* accounting graduates and 
demand by public accounting firms.^^ This survey produces one 
alternative projection of degrees for comparison with the U.S. Office of 
Education (USOE) projections, and the related regional projections by 
the SREB Manpower and Education project. The AlCPA projection of 
degrees was obtained through surveys in 1974 of colleges that are 
members of the American Association for Collegiate Schools of 
Business (AACSB). The percentage increases in accounting degrees 
obtained according to the AlCPA and the USOE-SREB projections are 
shown in Figure 2. 

The AlCPA survey projects a much more dramatic increase in 
accounting degrees than the USOE estimates, and the related SREB 
Manpower and Education project forecasts. For the region, BA degrees 
in accounting range from 7,800 in 1 980 (SREB projection) to 10,400 in 
1 978 (AlCPA projection). At the MA level the range is from 400 in 1 980 
(SREB projection) to 1,300 in 1978 (AlCPA projection). 

Some of the difference m the two projections may be attributable to 
differences in definitions of accounting degrees. For example, the 
difference between 2,200 MA degrees in accounting for the U.S. in 
1972 as reported in the AlCPA survey versus 1,385 reported for the 
same year according to the USOE classification system indicates the 
presence of a "definition" problem. At the regional level some of the 
difference between 500 MA degrees in 1972 according to AlCPA and 
305 MA degrees according to USOE data is accounted for by a 
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Figure 2 

ACCOUNTING DEGREE PROJECTIONS, 
PERCENTAGE INCREASE 
.1972-78 

BA Degrees 




Region' 
U.S. 



1971-72 



MA Degrees 



150 



100 
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U.S. 
Region* 



1971-72 AlCPA Projection 1977-78 

USOE and SREB Projections 

•SREB projections for the region are for 1980. 

Source Dime! L. Sweeney. "The Supply of Accounting Gridoites «ixl the Oemind for Public Account- 
ing Recruits," Spring 1 974. Amencan Institute of Certified Public Accountants, New York, N.Y. 
arxl U.S. Office of Educilion, Pro/ections ol Educttional SMistics to 1983-84. 
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divergence of states included. The AlCPA includes Oklahoma and New 
Mexico, excluded m the USOE-SREB projection for the region, but the 
SREB projection includes Maryland and West Virginia. However, the 
differences in the projections are too large to be accounted for only by 
these problems. The AlCPA survey is based on current enrollment in 
" accounting programs and should therefore afford a fairly accurate 
forecast of graduates of four years hence. One reason that the AlCPA 
projections for 1 978 may be so much higher than those of the USOE (and 
the related SREB Manpower and Education project data) is that there 
was a 1 4 percent increase in accounting degrees at the bachelor's level 
m the one year from 1971 to 1972. This very large increase may have 
come too late to have been reflected in the USOE projections. The 23 
percent increase inaccountinggraduatesatthe master's level occurring 
from 1972 to 1973 accoidmg to the AlCPA surveys ma,y also have 
happened too late to have been incorporated m the USOE current 
projections for the master's level. 

Current data on choice of college majors by graduating high school 
students tend to substantiate the higher AlCPA degree projections. The 
American College Testing (ACT) Assesi: '^'^nt Program ofhigh school 
seniors planning to attend post-secondai , ochools reveals increased 
interest in a broad area that includes accounting. The ACT category 
"business, political and persuasive " includes business administration, 
sales, lawand commerce. The interest m majoring in thatinclusivefield 
grew from 15 percent in 1967-1968 to 21.5 percent in 1971-1972. It. 
has diminished slightly, however, since then, and was 19 percent in 
1973-1974J6 

AlCPA also projects openings for accountants. These openings are 
estimated on the basis of hirings foreseen bya national sample of public 
accounting firms. The 1 974 survey yields an estimated demand in 1 978 
for 1 7,200 accountants.^^ The projected degrees at all levels nationally 
range from 27,000 (USOE) to 40,600 (AlCPA). With a reduction to 
eliminate double counting of bachelor 'scandidateswhoalsoearn MA's, 
and graduates who already work in accounting and therefore are not 
new entrants, the "market ready" supply of accounting graduates 
at the end of the decade ranges from 22,000 to 33,300. This vastly 
exceeds the number of offers by public accounting firms. However a 
1 972 analysis of the type of employment sought by accounting majors at 
the BA level shows that only 41 percent were pursuing employment 
with public accounting firms. *® 

The AlCPA report injects a note of caution. "The supply is estimated to 
be up 8 percent over the 1973 projections for 1976-1977, while total 
demand is down 2 percent." The report further emphasizes that the 
1974 slowdown in demand, relative to the previous year's survey, is 
more marked for master's candidates than for BA's.^^ 

However, with the employment market of accounting majors so much 
broader than just the staffing needs of public accounting firms, the 
overall outlook for accounting graduates appears to be favorable. At the 
regional level the projected "market ready" supply of accountants at all 
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degree levels is estimated to range from 6,700 to 9,600. As shown above 
in Table 2, the projected average annual regional openings for 
accountants to be filled by college graduates ranges from 5,500 to 
6,700. 

Extension of the 1 960-1 970 trend of the percentage of accountants' 
openings to be filled by college graduates in 1 980 yields 47 percent for 
1980 The overall "accountants" occupational category includes more 
than 60 specific job titles Openings in some, such as C.P.A/s or bank 
examiners, may be assumed in the future to be filled entirely by college 
graduates In others, like accounting technicians and payroll 
accountants, not all new hirees will be college graduates. However, with 
the increasing complexities and requirements that involve accounting 
practices, the upgrading process, or the increased reliance on college 
graduates to fill all kinds of jobs, may operate more rapidly than 
anticipated on the basis of the 1960-1970 trend. 

A moderate increase of accountants' openings to be filled by college 
graduates to 57 percent rather than 47 percent would result in 6,700 to 
8,100 annual openings versus the projected "market ready" supply of 
6,700 to 9.600 Moreover not all accounting graduates will seek jobs 
solely as accountants Many will be interested in other occupations 
listed in Table 2, such as managers and administrators, bank officers, or 
officials in public administration. With the supply of business and 
management graduates as a whole projected to be less than the 
anticipated demand, accounting graduates should have httle difficulty in 
locating suitable employment across a wide range of relevant 
occupations. 



Blacksand Women in Businessand Management 



The overall favorable l^bor market for graduates in business and 
management is of particular significance for minority students. It is 
easier for minority groups to make gams m occupations m which they 
were previously underrepresented when openings exceed the number 
of qualified applicants than when the market is flooded. In 1P68 a 
conference on the curriculum in predominantly black colleges 
concluded that, "With constant business growth and new legislation 
and attitudes to eliminate race discrimina,tion, business needs and 
seeks out more Negro graduates than our colleges supply." The report 
emphasized that in the past black enrollments in business courses 
represented primarily female students in secretarial courses.^^ 

By 1973, however, blacks were well represented in business and 
management curricula. They constituted 24 percent of total 
undergraduate enrollment in business administration colleges, as 
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compared to only 8.4 percent of total undergraduate enrollment in all 
academic areas.^^ Moreover black enrollment was spread across all 
business specialties, with only 10 percent of black enrollment 
concentrated in secretarial science and business education. The 
percentage of black enrollment in graduate programs in business and 
management in 1973 also exceeded total black enrollment at the 
master's level in all disciplines. The heightened interest of black 
students in business courses has occurred in predominantly black 
colleges as well as in other institutions. The percentage of degrees 
granted in business-related fields in black colleges rose from 5 percent 
of total degrees in 1 966 to 1 5 percent by 1 973.^2 

Concurrent with the increasing interest by blacks in business majors, 
employment opportunities have also expanded. For example an AlCPA 
survey revealed that only 197 blacks were employed by CPA firms in 
1969, while just four years later 1,0C5 were employed. However, 
,-minorities are still underrepresented in the accounting profession and 
according to one authority, "The positions are available, ready and 
waiting for qualified minority people. The same situation generally 
exists in other professional areas of the business world, such as 
occupations in finance and economics. 

Women made slow progress in managerial occupations during the 
1960's. In 1970, although women constituted 38 percent of total 
employment in the United States, they were underrepresented in most 
managerial and administrative occupations. For example, only 12 
percent of salaried managers and administrators were female. During 
the 1970's however, this percentage has been rising and in 1975 
women constitute 18 percent of total salaried managerial employment. 
Women have made substantial gains in the bank officer and financial 
manager occupations. The greater acceptance of women in managerial 
positions is reflected in growing enrollments of women in MBA 
programs, by 1973 they constituted 30 percent of total MBA degrees. 
The outlook for women is favorable, especially as firms seek to equalize 
opportunities in regards to hiring and promotion practices.^"* 

Women and blacks are underrepresented on faculties in business and 
management schools and departments. With enrollments in the 
discipline projected to rise, in contrast to trends in some other 
disciplines, and with the current emphasis to increase the 
representation of women and blacks on faculties, opportunities for 
teaching — for graduates with advanced degrees m various specialties 
of business administration — are becoming more favorable. 
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